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ADAM DECORATION. 
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From Furniture and Decoration. 

IT has always been a moot question among architects and art 
designers whether the so-called "Adam style" is elegant or 
contemptible. In all probability, however, this will continue" 
to be an open question, for it is purely a matter of individual 
taste and inclination, and accordingly, as the style is judged 
from various standpoints, so its good and bad features will he 
more or less prominently presented. Lovers of pure Greek, for 
instance, and admirers of sombre Gothic, must necessarily find 
the Adam style flimsy and effeminate, for, when compared with 
the refined grandeur of classic art, or the stately beauty of 

ecclesiastical architecture, the 
artistic efforts of the Scotch 
brothers naturally become weak 
and puny by contrast. When 
Robert Adam died, his style of 
course began to decline,and then 
the champions of classicism had 
it all their own way. With a 
warmth of feeling, which was 
considerably fanned by jealousy 
they proceeded to condemn the 
ornament of the Adelphi archi- 
tects with withering epithets, 
until its faults were more con- 
spicuous than its beauties. Ever 
since that time the spirit of 
criticism has prevented the Adam style from regaining the re- 
markable popularity that it evidently enjoyed during the latter 
part of last century, and the architectural fame of the Brothers 
Adam has consequently become almost extinct. 

One stern architect of the old school, writing upon the styles 
of architecture that marked the decline of his beloved classicism, 
said that the Adam style was in reality a contrast to the pure 

Greek fashion, and was in- -' • 

troduced by Robert Adam, 
" whose corrupt taste had j 
invented a style which con- j 
tained all the worst peculiari- 
ties of the worst class of 
ornamentation and composition ; it had its numerous admirers, 
and unfortunately was extensively practised. In some happy 
hour he is stated to have made one design of merit for Lord 
Scarsdale, viz , Kedlestone, which he carried into execution, and 
which, as a whole is considered to be a splendid composition. 

. He was likewise engaged at Luton, 
I for the Earl of Bute, for Lord Mans- 
I field at Hampstead, and other places, 
I and died in 1792 at the age of 94. 

Notwithstanding such drastic 

j criticism, however, the Adam style 

j as we know it, continues to have 

I many admirers at the present time, 

I and the few sketches that appear 

I on this and the following page will, 

I we trust, suffice to confute the almost 

I obsolete opinion that this delicate 

Imode "contained all the worst pecu- 

! liarities of the worst class of orna- 

j mentation." Nay, we even hope 

that these examples will be found to 

be graceful compositions of a high 

order, and serviceable suggestions 

for modern ornament. 

Those of our readers who are 
familiar with the published works of James and Robert Adam 
will find these few sketches doubly interesting, as they are selected 
from the brothers' unpublished original sketches, which are pre- 
served in Sir John Soane's Museum. 

The first of these (Pig. 1) is a design for a square ceiling, in 
which the circle is employed with charming effect, and chimeri- 
cal figures near the corners are made to support the sweeping 
concave curves of husks, which contrast so agreeably with the 
full convex lines that encircle them. Whatever may be said 
anent Robert Adain's architectural reputation, he was admittedly 
a master of light and fanciful decoration. He seems to have 
adopted the principles of antique art, and to have invested them 
with an easy gracefulness. This will be most apparent to us if 
we compare the arrangement of this ceiling with other composi- 
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tions consisting of classical details, designed a la grec, or if we 
compare the simple little key border (Fig. 2) with the set and 
severe original of Hellenic art. 

The taste of the 
Brothers Adam was 
evidently the result of 
an earnest study of the 
antique, although, as 
we have already said, 
their ornament was not 
designed in the genuine 
spirit of Grecian art. 
There is a decided mix- 
ture of Pompeian feel- 
ing in many of their 
compositions. Both the 
ceilings (Figs. 3 and 4), 
for example, are some- 
what Grseco Roman in 

character. The severity, or rather the crudities, of Pompeian 
ornamentation seem -however, to have been slightly modified by 
the influence of French art. In fact, the Adam style has, with 
some degree of propriety, been called the " English Louis Seize 
Style." 

It would be ridicu- 
j\ lous to claim anything 
^ M like a high rank for 
,. y ^ this style of art. It is 
(rather pretty than 
beautiful, whilst, when 
compared with Greek 
or even with, the best 
French work, it seems 
to lack dignity and im- 
pressiveness. Through- 
out all their ornament, 
however, the Brothers 
Adam display a lively 
imagination and grace- 
ful playfulness of fancy, 
and perhaps the most 
important error that 
can be imputed to them 
is an over-fussiness of 
detail and a frequent 
superabundance of dec- 
oration. Taken separ- 
ately, their designs are 
charming, and seldom 
fail to please the be- 
holder, but in many of 
the large saloons and 
dining-rooms that they furnished and^ decorated, much of the 
incomparably beautiful ornament is entirely lost amidst a super- 
abundance of elaborate detail. As an instance of the lightness 
and beauty of some of their separate designs, however, we would 
point to the remaining sketch of a ceiling (Fig. 5). Is it not 
rich and graceful? Here we have the elements of the arabesque 
daintily conventionalized into a repeat pattern without its 
characteristic airiness and flow being in anyway suppressed or 
constrained It is in such designs as these that the Brothers 
Adam really excelled. 

For such purposes as boudoir or dainty drawing -rooui ; 
ornamentation there is no style of art more pleasing or 
appropriate than this. Not only is its exquisite delicacy in per- 
fect harmony with the lightness And frpshnpss that, we 
always associate with these 
apartments, but it lends itself 
so agreeably to a scheme of 
color composed of such tints 
as rose, lilac, Wedge wood blue, 
emerald green, madder, 
deep purple, and golden 
orange. With this essential feature of the 
seems unjust and indiscreet to estimate its 
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style in mind, it 
merits and value 
merely from engravings produced in black and white. Color is 
an indispensable element of the style, and with the Brothers 
Adam it was one that was carried to perfection. For painted 
decorations of relief work after the manner of* " gesso," this 
style also offers many excellent opportunities ; whilst t j the 
marquetry-cutter it displays many similar advantages and sug- 
gestions in form and combinations of harmonious colorings. At 
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the present time, when fine marquetry is being applied to 
modern cabinet work, Adamesque ornament should be looked to 
as offering the designer excellent scope. Our few examples here- 
with will show how varied the details are, and how extensive 

are the variety and complex- 
ion of the ornament of the 
most popular artists of the 
latter part of the last cen- 
tury. 

One of the repeated com- 
plaints against this style is 
that the ornament is flimsy 
and meagre, and that it is deficient in power and impressiveness. 
This is certainly true in a measure, but then much that we 
might criticise as meagre and weak might be esteemed by others 
as fanciful and delicate. The two small friezes (Fig. 6 and 7), 
for instance, may thus be differently regarded. They certainly 
lack the vigorous flow of a Roman scroll, and the forcible and 
varied lines of a Dutch cartouche, but for all that, they are 
elegant, and characterize in their simple curves the beauty of a 
highly refined and charming style of art. Both of these last 
designs could be appropriately reproduced in variously colored 
woods, and would be suitable repeating ornaments for friezes or 
drawer fronts. 



GOBELIN FLAX TAPESTRY. 




EGARDING interior decoration, one of 
the chief demands of the public at 
present is the manufacture of a more 
elegant material than wall-papers. 
Wall-papers are, without doubt, a 
fine decoration, but they are too 
frail, and easily get soiled, and by 
reason of their ephemeral nature are 
always more or less unsatisfactory. 

The luxurious Gobelins, and the 
hardly less expensive silk and wool 
damasks, can, on account of their 
cost, only be used by the very 
wealthy. Coming between silk 
tapestries and wall-papers is a printed 
cotton cloth known as " cretonne," 
which is manufactured in Europe, 
and which has been favorably re- 
ceived on account of its being the 
cheapest woven decorative material. Cretonne, however, being 
really only a furniture covering, has very incompletely taken its 
place as an aesthetic wall decoration. At first the chief aim and 
purpose of cretonne was to present delicate flowers and leaves 
in a light and airy background, but its vocation has of late been 
entirely lost sight of in the attempt to imitate silk, wool, velvet, 
and even Gobelin tapestry, thereby producing effects that can 
only find favor in the eyes of uncritical people, but which are 
very distasteful to people of taste who understand the proper 
kind of decoration to be applied to cotton material. 

As a wall decoration, cretonne spoils the effect of other 
decorative objects in the room, and their appearance, which very 
much resembles wall-paper, gives a common appearance to the 
apartment. 

There has come lately into the market a rival to cretonnes, 
which comes nearer to what is wanted as a substantial wall 
decoration. This is coarse bagging, or jute cloth, on which, we 
regret to say, are printed poorly designed patterns. The fabric 
has not found much favor, and consequently wall-papers have 
almost entirely had the preference. 

Recently the Berlin firm of Herr Joseph Hiemann has intro- 
duced a new kind of tapestry which is excellently suitable for 
wall decoration, and worthy of the highest commendation. 
" Gobelin Flax Hangings," is the name of Hiemann's newly intro- 
duced fabric. This name may possibly give rise to the idea that 
the tapestry is an imitation of the old Gobelin, either painted, 
printed or woven, and on that account might be expensive. The 
name is only intended for the nature of the weaving, on which 
paintings are made in the Gobelin style, but the new material 
has nothing to do with the old time Gobelin, and it is simply a 
fine decorative material consisting of a beautiful, harmonious 
background, produced by a peculiar textile effect of the fabric, 
which is woven of flax in its natural state, without the removal 
of the smooth, glossy outer husk, as a filling, and flax or jute, as 



a warp. ■ The fabric undergoes further chemical and mechanical 
processes to enable it to be used for printing and painting. The 
finished woven article plainly shows a distinct peculiarity in the 
form of squares or oblongs produced by the weaving process. 
The surface has a glossy, silky finish, which, in contrast to the 
dull appearance of the jute and cotton stuffs, produces a rich 
and warm effect upon the wall. This rich effect is further en- 
hanced by printing upon it in transparent colors beautiful pat- 
terns, which thus do not destroy the textile effect that is discerni- 
ble through all parts of the pattern. 

It frequently happens that a slight difference in the weave 
of the texture will produce, with a given color, beautiful effects, 
the color tints changing to a different tone. 

The majority of the designs either printed or painted on the 
fabric are Italian Gothic of the fifteenth century, Venetian 
Gothic and Venetian Renaissance of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and French Renaissance of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is during these centuries that Renaissance art was most 
assiduously cultivated in Europe, and the most brilliant designs 
of that period are the chosen subjects for printing on " Gobelin 
Flax Tapestry." There is a majesty and beauty in this particu- 




Fig. 1.— Design No. 238; Italian Gothic, Fifteenth Century. 

lar phase of European art that cannot be simulated in modern 
times. 

To particularize a few designs wrought in this hew fabric, 
we have reproduced half a dozen of the most notable patterns, 
and present our readers herewith with six of the best designs 
in Gobelin Flax Tapestry: 

Fig. 1 is design No. 238, the motive being Italian Gothic of the 
fifteenth century. This pattern is printed in various light colors, 
such as pale reds and olives, which give a different and much 
lighter feeling to the design than can be represented in mere 
black and white. 

Fig. 2 is design No. 255, a very beautiful repeat in the style 
known as Italian Gothic, being of the fifteenth century. This 
beautiful pattern would adorn any part of the house, but might 
be found perhaps a little too formal for the drawing-room, 
boudoir or bedroom. It is one of the noblest designs in the 
entire list. 

Fig. 3 is design No. 293. It is an original design, the motives 
being scrolls, crowns, cornucopias, and flags, the character of 
the design being unmistakably German Renaissance. 

Fig. 4 is design No. 279, which is founded upon the design 
of an old fabric in the Church of Santa Spirit a, in Florence. 
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